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THE RED LAMP. 

k tailored suit in Act I, and a whitg 

i in Act II. 

LARKE. A tall, good-looking man of 
twenty-five, just starting a legal practice. Wears 
a dress-suit, with ulster over it at entrance. 

Bill Worth. A heavy-set man of thirty-five 
years, rough and illiterate. Unshaven. Wears old 
trousers, and a faded coat over a sweater. Has a 
red handkerchief tied around his neck. 

Annie O'Shane. A bright Irish house-maid of 
Jhirty years. Wears -cap and ^ron. 



Scene: — Living-room in tke, Deering house. 5J 
comfortably furnished room. A door rear 
center from hail; a door r. to other rooms. 
A window, with shade, at l. A table at center 
bearing books, magasines, paper-cutter, news- 
paper, matches and a sm^l unlighted lamp of 
unique design, with a red globe. A stand by 
the window l., with a potted plant en it. A 
closet or cupboard rear s. A couch K. front. 
Chairs, rugs, pictures, etc. Electric, voflU- 
lights, worked by a switch at rear. 






■1. Door tiom halL X Door trotn ott>^ 'rooBU. t. Window. 
l-Bbuid. G. Table. S. OcMCb. 1. CitiaoL a. Bl«etrlaUabtawttcli. 

CURTAIN. 

DISCOVERED ;—rA? stage is discovered empty, 

md dark, except for light from ouUide 

through the window l. The window is pushed 

m and Bill Worth climbs stealthUy into 

room. He looks about, and tip-toes ocroxs. 



6 THE RED LAMP. 

the room. He knocks over a chair which falls 
with a crash. He, starts and peers off r. 
Harold Deering enters rear. 

Harold. Is that you, Annie? 

(Bill Worth doesn't answer. He starts to go 
off R. Harold turns electric light switch*, 
the lights flare on. Stage fully lighted. Bill 
turns with a start) 

Harold, {surprised but not frightened) Hello! 

(Bill moves toward him. Harold springs to the 
table, picks up the paper-cutter and aims it at 
Bill.) 

Harold. Throw up your hands or I fire! 

(Bill stops short and throws up his hands.y 

Harold. I say, this i^ a go! 

Bill. It's me first job, mister. 

Harold. What are you alter? 

Bill. Somethin' to eat. 

Harold. Are you really hung^? 

Biii. Ani I? I could eat the cheese ouf of a, 
mouse-trap, and if youVe got a canary; — well, 
hide the bird-seed, that's all. 

Harold. There's plenty of food in the house. 
I hate to see a man go hungry. If food is really, 
all you want, I'll give it to you. 

Bill. You're all right, boy. (starts toward 
Harold) 

Harold, {waving paper-cutter) Hold on! 
(Bill stops)' How do I know this isn't a tri( 
(sternly) I've a mind to put a bullet throi 
your heart 



Biij_ No, this is a reai good-luck lamp; it 
ain't Aladdin's lamp, or any other f airy-stofy one. 

Harold. You believe that lamp brii^s good 
luck? {as BiiL nods) Well, I don't. It never 
brought ms any. 

Bill. That s because youVe never lighted it 
Sm, the wick's not burned; it's brand new. 

Hasold. That's right Say, I wonder who put 
that lamp there on the table. We always keep it in 
that closet. Good luck, eh? Well,, 111 put.it to 
the test. Hand it over; I'll fill it. 

Biu- (shgiking, U-) It ir.fiUsd: it's gpt oil in it 
already. 

Hakold. That's strange Now I wonder who 
filled itl 

Biu. {puts lamp back on table) You won't 
have to fight me, boy. I don't do any crooked 
work where there's tme of these lamps around. 
TWs is where Billy Worth says good-njghL 
(moves L.) 

Harqid. You're superstitious, are you? ^ 

Bjdl. That's right, Asid you know what I be- 
lieve? Good luckTl come my way just l/ecause I 
found that lamp. 

Harold. Wait; 111 get you sometMng.to eat 
before you^ go. 

Bd-l. That's a starter. 

Harouj. {takes up a match) First I'm goii^ to 
try this lamp and see if it brings me good luck. 

Buz., {looks- around room) You've got about 
everything a feller could waiit now, haven't yo"*' 

Harold. No. T'tn tied here like a baby, I 
been treated like a kid all my life. I- want X6 \ 
out and see the world, I want to travel, I want 
go ttx.Smitb- America! (strikes match) 



My Aunt won't let me travel rfone, -and she won*t 
travel with me till my sister is married, ^e has 
control of all the money. 

Bill. She's got the key of the cash-box, eh? 

Harold. Yes. Doesn't -even Jet me have 
cigarette money. 

Bill, (taking tUrty h9x ef tigorettts from 
pocket) Have one? ' 

Hasoid. Will 1? (tahfs cigarette') Say, my 
name's Harold Deenitg. 

Bill. Mine's Bai Worth. 

Harold. Say, Billy Worth, tell me about :Soath 
America. Where's the best place for a man like 
me to go to? 

Matilda, (off stage) Haroldl 

-Hakold. (speMng off) Yes, Aunt ^Matilda. 

Matilda, (off stage). Are you «i the living- 
room? 

Harold, (to Bill, frightened) She's coming I 
If she finds you here, she'll — Heavencmly knows 
what she won't do. Quick— ^^e window I 

Bill, (as he hurries to window) I coohl tdl 
you a lot about South America. 

Harold. Ccnne back and tell m& My Aunt's 
going out; my sister's going with her. When 
tiiey've g<me, come back. I'B have scane supper 
ready for you. 

Bill. That was straight goods I gave;^u about 
this being my first crooked job. 

f^'aoLD, I believe you, Hurtyl 

-L. (half through the timdow) HowTl I 
rf vihm your Aunt's gone ? 
[aroi^. The red lamp I As soon as she's gone 

il light the red lamp and . put it here by the 
idow. 



Habold. Yes, for good luck. When you see 
that red light in the window, you'll know the coast 
is dear. 

Bill, (nods) And I'll ccone in at the door, and 
give you some fine pointers on South America. 

Harold. Great I 

Matiuja. {off stage) Harold! 
. Harold.. Hurry 1 

!(BiLL climbs quickly out of the window and disap- 
pears from sight. Hasold turns gHUtily as 
Matilda Deling enters rear, her hat on, 
'pulling on her gloves. Habold holds the. 
cigarette quickly behind him. Matilda carries 
a reticule'.) 

Matilda. What are you doing, Harold? 

Harold. I? Nothing at all. That is, I was 
admiring the night. Such a lovely night I The 
stars, the moon, such a glorious heaven ! (forgets 
and gestures with the hand in which he holds, 
cigarette) 

Matilda. A cigarette! You've been smoking. 
Against my wishes I Where did you get that 
cigarette, Harold? You needn't answer me. \ 
know. Mr. Qarke gave it to you. 

Harold, Archie Clarke? 

Matilda. Certainly. You needn't deny it. 
He's in love with your sister Alice, He has bribed 
you. What did you promise to do for Mr. Clariie 
in return for that poisonous weed? Don't perjure 
yourself! You brought your sister a note from 
Mr. Qarke, I dare say. What was in that note? 

Harold. But Auntie — ■ 

Matilda. I demand to know the contents 
that letter. 

Harold. There wasn't aiQr letter. Archie didi 



When Alice marries, she will marry a man with ^ 



is no longer in good taste. Besides, it's very un- 
comfortable. Mr. Qarke is out of the question. 

Harold. He has a rich uncle, 

Matilda. Who may live for twenty years yet, 
and then leave his money to an Orphan-Asylum, I 
don't believe in speculation. Rich uncles are very 
uncertain quantities. Um ! I wonder how old that 
Uncle is. If I could arrange a meeting between him 
and Alice, they might find a great deal in common. 
{as Harold makes a gesture of disapproval and 
goes up) Where are you going, Harold? 

Harold. To fix up something to eat. 

Matilda. Always eating. Tell Annie I wish to 
speak with her, 

Harold. Yes, Auntie, (aside) Poor Archie ! 

(Harold exits rear. As Matilda takes up the 
newspaper, AucE Deering enters R.) 

Matilda. All ready to go, Alice? Why, where's 
your hat? 

Alice. I think I won't go out with you. Aunt 
Matilda. I have a head-adie. I'll stay at home. 

Matilda. Mrs. Terret especially wishes to see 
you, Alice, 

Alice, (sitting on couck) I don't feel up to 
callii^. Auntie. 

Matilda. A head-ache powder will make you 
feel better at once, I'll get one for you. 

Alice. Please don't. I — I don't want to go out. 
Really I don't. Auntie, 

Matilda. Nonsense. I'll get the powders. Mrs. 
Terret shan't be disappointed if I can help it. I 
told her I'd bring you over for a cup of tea, ant 
bring you over I shall ! 

(Matilda exits b.) 



ryL,u.r., ± licit yuu ii iicif luc : 

Atjnie. I will sa. Lie down on the couch there, 
lliss Alice, and I'll rub your poor achin', throbbin', 
Kjiemin' little head. 

Alice, Oh, thank yon, Annie, you're a dear. 
{ties on couch : Annie sits by her_ and, rubs, het 



he must travel and among the Indigoes and the 
likes of them, (sighs) Whist, it was the sad 
waste of a fine man! 

Alice. Where is he now, Annie? 

Annie. Among the Chilchileans likely, or the 
Perystiles — naygars all of them! He went that 
way, and I went this, and we lost track of one 
another. 

Alice. Do you still care for him? 

Annie. Can I say? If he should turn up and 
be willin' to settle down, and lookin' for someone 
to settle v/ith,-^{breaks off and sighs') 

Alice. You'd marry him! 

Annie. Well, I'm not sayin' I wouldn't {looks 
at lamp) So that red light in the windy's to bring 
your lawyer-boy in, is it ? 

Alice, {nods) Sh! Here comes Auntie. Ruti 
harderl. 

(Annie applies herself lo rubbing Alice's fore- 
head or MATiygA enters r., with powiers.) 

Annie. Sure, it's not good for you that you 
should be goin' out this night, Miss Alice. 

Matilda. Do you feet worse, Alice? 

Alice. No better. If I go out I shall sufi. 
terribly. 

Matilda. Here. Take one of these powders, 
(gives Alice powder) 

Alice. I'll £ake it as sopn as I go tQ mj rouQ. 



Matilda, That's the second time my attention 
has been called to that fact this evening. Now, 
if you found the Uncle congenial 

Alice. Auntie ! 

Matilda. Uml It's understood then, that we 
lever mention the nephew again. Now go to yout; 
room and take the powder. 

Alice. Yes, Aunt Matilda. Have a good time 
and don't hurry home. 

MATILDA. Be sure I shall take my time. 



window I, (laughs hoarsely) 

Matilda. There's nothing to laugh at. 

Harold. You bet there isn't. 

Matilda. Put the lamp on the stand there, 
Harold. 

Harold. Honest Injun, Aunt Matilda, Ihat lamp 
is supposed to bring a person good luck. 

Matilda. I don't believe it 



HutOLD. Un tbe stand, yes. {takes up lamp 
reluctantly, and holds it between himself and tintf^ 
dow^ Matilda scam the newspaper. Harold re- 
moves plant from stand, puts plant on floor, carries- 
stand L. rear, puts it down there, puis lamp on 
the stand and returns center) 

Ha£oli>.. Thfrtea'U be done by this time. Auntie. 

Matoda. There's plenty oi time, '{loakf u) 
Harold I The lamp I 

Harold. YoutoW me to put it on the stand. 

MftTiUJ*. I didn't tell you to move tbc^tand. 
Put it 1 1^ the window. Am I etplieit? Put it by 
the ■afindimt-l 

Hasold. Yes, Atuitie. (Hasom) gees i;. rear, 
puts-lamp- on floor there, lifts the^ stand back to its 
first position by window, and puts. plant back on 
it^ As he f^ishes, Matilda looks l.) 

Matilda, Harold ! Why don't ybu do as I sa^? 

Habolix Ytmsaid to put the stand by the wm- 
dow. 

Matilda. I* did. Now leave the stand where it 
IB, and put the lanqi oh it ! 

Hasold. I'll do just as. you say, Auntie. 
(Harold goes l. rear, picks up the lamp, takes it to 
standi and puts it dojvn on stand, so thcU the plant is 
between it and window; the plant's thick leaves 
hiding tf#. light)- 

Matilda, (reading paper) Another terrflrfo 
automobile accident ! Car turned turtle. Man killed 
on the spot; The victim not identified, {looks L.\ 
Wlqt have yoH left that plant there? 

Harold. The plant needs the air more than the 
imp does, Auntie, 

Matilda Remove the plant Leave tVte lamp. 
Leave the stand. Am I clear? 

Hasold. Perfectly. (Matilda looks at_ papery 



shade I 

Alice. I'll put it up. Auntie. (Alice blows 
out lamp, and runs up the window-shade) 

Matilda, (not observing) It'a a signal for 
Mrs. Terret to put the tea-water on tQ boil. JVhy 
aren't you in bed, Alice? 

Alice. I thought you'd gone. I mean I heard 
voices down here. I came down to investigate. 

Matiuia. {starts) Where did you get that 
necklace? That ring? 

Alice, {confused) I — I was just trying them 
on. 

Matilda. They are presents from Mr. Clarke? 
Mr. Qarke gave them to you? 
Alice. Yes, he did. 

Matilda. He dared I I will return iHeni lo hiifi, 
Give them to me at once. 
Alice. No, no. Auntie. 

Matilda. At once! (Alice removes the neck' 
lace and rings slowly and gives them to Matilda) 
How could you consent to receive such presents 
from a lawyer without clients? tlm! They look 
real. But that's neither here nor there, (lays 
them on table and- looks l.) Who put out that 
lamp? Don't answer me. Things have come to a 
pretty pass when I can't light a lamp in my own 
*'"use. Do you object to my taking a cup of tea 
,ith Mrs. Terret, Alice? Do you, Harold? Don't 
aiswer me. Not a word. Bring me the lamp, I'll 
ight it once more — for good luck. 



26 THE RED LAMP, 

Alice. Good luck ? 
Harouj, Good Lord ! 

'(Alice and Harold hurry to the stand together: 
Alice takes up the lamp: they speak low to 
one. another^ 

Alice. When I cross the room with the laiQp, 
itrrp me up. 
Harold. Trip you up? 
Alice. Yes, so I'll fall and break the globe. 
Harold. Fine! 

Matilda. I am waiting for the lamp, Alice. 
Alice. Coming, Auntie. It's so fragile, I have 
to -handle it carefully. (Alice starts center with 
lamp. Harold hurries ahead of her, puts out his 
foot. Alice trips on it and falls. The lamp slips 
from her katids, and the red globe breaks in frag;- 
pients) 
Matllda. Alice Deering! v 

Alice, {rising) It's Harold's fault 
Harold, {with mock anger) Why didn't you 
\ watdt where you were going ? 

j Alice. Why will you have such big feet? 

5 Harold. Whose big fe^t ? 

[ Matilda. Children, chfldren, don't quarrel It's 

] a small matter, after all. 

Harold, {picks up lamp and puts it on table) 
I'm glad you take it sensibly. Aunt Matilda. 
\ Matilda. Why shouldn't I ? ^ 

I Alice, {aside to Harold) You^i^ a/dear! 

J Harold, {aside to Alice) Ths^\was good 

luck, eh? "* ^ 

I Alice. Good-night, Auntie, I'm oflf to rest this 

j time. Hurry over to Mrs. Terret's. Good-night. 

; (Alice runs out r.) 

^ Harold. I'll go see if my supper's ready. I'm 



Alice. Annie, Annie! Don't go to the doorl 
Don't answer the bell! Annie! 

(Alice brings Annie down into the room,y 

Annie. It's Mr. Oarke! Saints be with us'l 
What'll happen now? 

. Matilda. Mr. Oarke ! So, Alice Deering, you 
were expecting Mr. Qarke! Yoti have clrat^^ 
yamr-^nsr^ receive him] You had no intention 
of going to bed ! 

Alice. Oh, why didn't I r^ember the lamp had 
an extra globe ! 

Matilda. Ah! The red-lamp was a signal i6 
bring Mr. Clarke to the house! You meant to put 
it in the window after I had gone I (door-bell rings 
off stage a second time) So Mr. Clarke is at the 
door! .- - .* 

Alice, Don't blame Archie, Aunt Matilda, ifs 
all my fault., I asked him to call. I'm to blame. 

Matilda, Return to your room, Alice. I'll save 
my remarks for Mr. Clarke. 

Alice. Poor Archie! 

Matilda. See that Miss Alice goes to her room, 
Annie. I will answer the bell myself. Harold said 
that tamp brought good luck. Well, this is a piece 
of good luck 1 

(Matilda exits rear.y 

Annie. There, there. Miss Alice, pa1iap$ 
things'll come out all right yet. 

Alice. Right? How can they? HarkI SH< 
opened the front door, (puts her hands OVM, *« 
ears') I'm afraid to listen! 



(Alice exits »., followed off by Annie. Matilda 
enters rear, followed in by Bill Worth, 
dased.) 

Matilda, (talking as she enters) Don't attempt 
to defend yourself, Mr. Qarke. You arranged for 
'■^ "lilDflwrtin" meeting here this evening. Why, your 
very clothes condemn you; they show you meant 
to disguise yourself. (Bill tries to speak; she ges- 
tures him to be silent) Didn't you wait for that 
red light in the window before ringing the bell? 
Wasn't that the signal to let you know I had left 
the house? 

Bill. Yes, it was ; but 

Matilda. Not another word. You admit your 
identity — you confess your guilt ! Be seated, please: 
I have a few words I wish to say to you. Sit downt 

Bn-L. [meek ) Yes'm. {sits) ' 

Matilda. Kindly allow me to do the talking. 
, You have disregarded my wishes, my commands 
by coming here, but now that you are here, I will 
tell you exactly what I think of you. 

Bill, {rises) Just a minute 

Matilda. Be seated* 

Bill. Yes'm. {nts) 

Matilda. I know what you wJyit to say. Tha? 
you have a rich Uncle. 

Bill. Have I ? 
. Matilda. But he may live for twenty years 
yet, and it's not certain he'll leave you his money 
when he does die. 
ll. Isn't it? 

.atilda. No, it isn'i. There's no use discuss- 
it. Before I say anything further, I wish to 
3 you this ring, {takes ring from table and holds 
■"' to Bill) 



Bill, Hasn't your niece any use for the neck- 
lace either? 

Matilda. No use at all, 

BiLi. No, no, I CMi't take the necklace toO. 

Matilda. You must take it. You have no dioic0 
in the matter. I won't listen to a refusal. 

BiLU Well, if you put it that way ! (takes neck- 
lace and admires it) Just look at them sparklers 1 
(pvts rmg and necklace in pocket) Is there any- 
tiiing else your niece wants to get rid of? 

Matilda. Not that I know of. 

Bill. Where's Harold ? 

Matilda. What do you want of my n^hew? 

Bill. He was going to give me somethm'. 

Matilda. Money? My nephew owes you 
money? How much has he borrowed from you? 
Don't explain. Merely mention the amount. 
(opens reticule, takes out fountain-pen and check- 
book. Bill is unable to get a word in) There's 
no use wasting words over the matter. I will 
make out a check for the entire amount. You 
shall have no excuse to return to this house. Is it 
twenty dollars — thirty — fifty — a hundred? 

Bill. If you'll let me speak 

Matilda.' (fiercely) How much? 

Bill. Oh, make it a hundred — I don't car 

Matilda, (■writing) Payable to— ^ 

Bill. Make that payable to Bearer, will yoi 



BiLiJ. A century! {blows cHech dry and poc&e'is, 
it) It's the lamp that done itl ^What next, I :QrOD- 
der? 

(Anhie etUers e."i stops in surprisi^' 

Annie. Is it a ghost I'm sedn' ? Is ^ the gbo^ 
of Bill Worth? 

Bill. Annie I Annie O'Shanel 

Anni?: Is it really you. Bill? 

Bill. ■ Is it ? {takes her hand's) This is aH te- 
cause of the lamp. It's workin' over-|time. you 
ne^er got married, did you, Annie? 

Annie. Not a bit of it. You never got eat up 
by the naygars, did you. Bill? 

Bill. Do I look it? I've seen the world, girl, 
and I've quit travellin'. I'm goin' to settle down 
now. That is, if I can get a nice girl I know to 
settle down with me. 

Annie. Well, I'm not at all sure you can. 

Bill, (takes necklace from pocket) How'd you 
like to wear this pretty necklace, Annie? 

Annie. Holy Saints I It's fit for a EhichessI 
It^'s too fine for me. Bill, (clasps necklace ahouti 
' leck) 

ll. (showing Annie the check) How'd you 
, to help me spend this check, Annie? {reads) 
" to Bearer — one hundred dollars." 



I 
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Annie. Mother of Hiven! Did you come, by 
these honest, Bill? 

Bill. Fair and honest. 
' Annie. If you really and truly mean to settle 
down, Bill Worth, I guess you can get that girl to 
take you ! 

Bill. Done! {\akes ring from pocket) You're 
engaged to me, Annie O'Shane, and here-s the ring 
to make it bindin'. {puts it on her finger) 

Annie. Bindin* it is. {admires ring) A real 
diamond ! Just see the glitter of it ! 

Bill. I'll never live to marry you, Annie, if I 
don't get sojnethin* to eat prietty qijiick, I'm starvin* 
to death. 

Annie. Starvih', are you? Come right along 
into the,; kitchen, Bill, mid I'll feed you up. Unless 
youVe spoiled your taste for cold pork and pump- ' 
kin pie with your eatin' of peppery naygar foods. 

Bill. Cold pork and pumpkin pie! Gee — ^it 
sounds like the foofd they foed the angels on. Lead 
the way, Anni^. 

Annie* C6me along^ BilU {admires ringy^ Just 
lopk at the sparkle of it 1 

( Anniis and Bill exit rear. Matilda enters R.^^ 

Matilda. There! I've told APce I gave Mr. 
Clarke the jewels, and that he agreed never to return 
herp. {door-bell rings off stage) Who can tha^ 
be? 

(Harold etiiers rear, carrying a tray of food, porU^ 
pie, etc. He stops in the door-way as he^ seest 
Matilda. ) 

Harold. Aunt Matilda! I thought you'd gor-*' 
Matilda. Don't block the door-way, HaroM 

wish to answer the; door-bell. Annie is eviden 

busy. 



(MATnj)A enters rear, followed by Archie 
Clabke, who has his ulster buttoned over his 
dress-suit.) 

Matiuja, I understand you are looking for 3 
position as gardener. What experience have you 
had in this line? (crosses r. and sits on couch) 

Harold, {starts and speaks low) Archie 
Qarke! 

Clarke, {low) Who put that lamp in the win- 
dow? 

Harold, (low) "What are you doing here? 

Clarke. That lamp — a signal from your sisterl 

Harold. Good Lord! Auntie thinks you're a 

gardener. Let her think so or you'll never get out 

of this house alive, (as Clarke opens his ulster 

-'■'wing dress-suit) Don't let her see your clothes] 

,arke re-buttpns ulster) 

^TiLDA. Where were you last employed, 
luam? 



jiiitycu uy me i^uKe ui .siuisLiury, iviiiuam. 

Matilda. By the Duke of Salisbury! Splendid! 
Take off yxjur coat and make yourself comfortable. 
Clarke. I can't. I — I don't care to have you see 
my clothes. 

Matilda. Poor fellow — are they as ragged as all 
, that ? How 4id. yon coise to lose your place with 

the Diike? 
, -" Clarke. You see it was this way. The Duke 
i wanted ttie to plant Jack-in-the-pulpits amoQg the 
: Black-eyed-Susans, " I can't do it, Duke," I said, 
" I can't mix up the Jacks and the Susans like that: 
it's too scandalous." 
! Matilda. Quite right I 

1 Clarke. H6 persisted. I refused. He gave me 
■ the choice of doing as he wished or leaving his em- 
i ploy. Could I submit to such an outrageous pfo- 
[ceeding? I could not. I left his employ. 
Matilda, ^i^ml Have you references? 
Clarke. References ? Er — ah — unfortunately I 
left them at home, 

Matilda, Where is your home ? 
Clarke. My home? Why it's — it's — {scowls at, 
Harold) Where is it? 

Harold. Don't excite Bill, Auntie; he's nervous, 
weak. 

Matilda. Of course, he's half starved, — I for- 
got, (fo Clarke) Harold told me you were hun- 
gry. Sit right down at the table and help yourself, 
(Don't hesitate, don't be backward, — eat everything 1 
. Harold. Go to it, William, (aside) Eat^ or 
She'll find you're a fraud. 

■ Clarke, {aside) I've just finished my dionerl 
Matilda. Come — aren't you really hungry? 
Clarke. Hungry's not the word for it. Madam l 
(sits at table, takes up knife and fork, cuts a piece 
of meat, looks about helplessly) 
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Matilda. It's always a pleasure to see a hungry 
man satisfy his appetite. 

(Clarke groans dhd puts the meat in his mouth. 
Harold grins. Watched by Matilda, Clarke 
is forced to continue eating.) 

Matilda. I will consider employing you, 
Willian?. My niece has charge of the garden, how- 
ever. I will ask her to question you concerning 
your knowledge of bultjs and flowers. 

Clarke. Splendid ! /. (as Matild^ looks ai him, 
sharply) This suppei?,. I mean : it's splendid. 

Matilda. I'm glad you like it. Why don't you 
eat the pie? Don't be bashful about it: let us see 
you enjoy the pie. • •) 

Harold. Yes, let us see you enjoy the pie^ 
William. 

/ 

(Clarke frowns at Harold, looks at Matilda, 
takes the piece of pie:up in his hand, and hesi^ 
fates,) 

Clarke, {to Matilda) Will your niece see 
me this evening? 

Matilda. Yes, as soon Is you finish your supper. 

Clarke. Then it'3'wrth iti (crams the pie 
into his mouth, gulps anff bolts it as quickly as pos' 
sible. Coughs. Harqld slap^ him on the back, 
Matilda ggesjBi.) I 

Matild^- ni see 'if my niece is still up. 

(Matilda exits r.) 

Clarke, (angry) Yett're-a nice! one to make 
, eat all that cold stuif J But if I see Alice I 
m't complain^. - (^starts at -a thought) Suppose 
ice gives n:\e away! 
Harold. Whew! I never thought of that. Don't 
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the Duke of Salisbury, Alice. That is in his favor. 
My niece is here to question you, William. 

Harold, (low to Alice) Don't jump — it's 
Archia 

(CujtKE faces her. Alice starts, hut controls her- 
self.) 

Alice. Be seated, plea^: we have a good deal 
to talk about. 

Clarke, Yes, we have. 

Matilda. One moment I If there's anything 
that bores me stiff, it's bulbs and flowers. Mrs. 
Terret will wonder what has become of me. I'll 
-excuse myself and go over to Mrs. Terret's, Alice. 
Harold, if this gardener is satisfactory, arrange for 
his return in the morning. 

Harold. Yes, Auntie ; I'm sure Alice will keep 
him. 

MatiU)A, Employed by the Duke of Salisbury 1 
It will be something to boast of ! But the tea must 
be done by this time. 

(Matilda ejeits rear.) 

Ct^utKE. Alice — I — 
Hasold. Shi 

{{Thfi 'three stand listening: a door heard cloy 
off.) 



HABOiD. (gnns) Waul ai TDt ng rpisce or"pier- 
(as CiirtTiK : jrawna) What's become o£ Bill 
Worth, that's what I want to know. 

Clabke. Go sit onthe (r<mt steps and watch 
for him. 

Harold. Two's a company, eh? Yes, ni go out 
and look f(ir Bill, (goes up to door rear, twns 
and imitates Matilda's voice) " i*t-Jis-flee-you 
^aj^ the-pie,- Willia m:" - 

:'(CLJUticE shakes his 'fist at H^ou). Hu^ixt 
laughs and exits rear. Clarke slips off ' his 
overcoat.) 

Claske. {as they sit on couch e., front) Alice, 
are you going to let your Aunt stand between-us 
-forever? Don't you care enoi^h for ale to brave 
her anger? 

Alice. Archie, isn't your ITncIe ever going |o 
<die? 

Clarke. I don't believe so: He's off on ' an 

automobile trip now. There's no use counting on 

the old Miser's money. My practice is picking up, 

Alice : well have to economize, but we won't starve. 

Alice. It's Auntie who cares about the money. 

I think living in a flat will be fun. 

-Clarke. Then let's defy your Aunf, and elope. 

Alice. ArtSiiel 

Tt-aeke. Now, — ^to-night Why not? Ifs the 
way we'll ever get ahead of your Aunt. 
ICE. A#e you sure there's no one jslse you 
'or? 
*oKE. pf course there's no one-dse. 



Alice. (calHng) Annie, Annie! (as Annie 
runs in rem-) Help me pack my suit-case, Annie. 
(starts) Where did yoir get that necklace — ^that 
ring? 

Annie, Sure, ain't th^ the lovely things, Miss 
Alice? A genUeman fnend gave them to me. 
,Think,of it. Miss Alice, he loves mel 

Alice. Oh I I wouldn't have believed it pos- 
sible ! (sobs) Archie — Archie I (Clakke enters 
rear. Alice turns on him) I'll no^ elope with 
you, after all. I wouldn't have believed it of you, 
Arehie Clark I Thank goodness,' I've found you 
out in time! 

Clarke. Found me oat? (to Annie) What's 
happened? (sees jewels) What are you wearing 
that necklace for? That ring? (to Alice) So 
this is all you care for my presents — ^you give them 
to your maid ! 

Alice, (tmgry) I give them to her? YoH gavei 
them to her ! 

iClarke. I did nothing of the sort! 

Alice. Who did give them to you, Anniel! 

(Bill Wmth and Hakold enier rear.) 

Bnx. I did. The old lady made me taki. u j 
Hakolo. Aunt Matilda thought Bill wa" - i, < 
Ardii^ .{to Alice) Don't you see, Alice 



\(As Clarke -and Aiace start off rear, MatuoA.'^ 
voice is heard off stage.) 

Matiuu. Alicel Harold! 'Where are you? 

{They ail stmd transfixed fora momenl.y 

Hasold. Auni Matilda — she's back I 

Alice, {tearful) 'Oh, Archly she'll never let 
tne see you again. 

Biix. The window! ■ Go out by th* -iriodow. 
'(runs L., raises shade and opens wmdoiu) 

Clarke. Yes — we'll make .a get-away by, the 
iwindowl 

(Claxkb and Alice Hurry L. to w&tdonr.J 

AucE. Go out in the hall and stt^ her, Aonie. 
Annie. Yes, Miss Alice, i- 

(ANNiEnew mtt rear. "Rtsaut stands in doorr 
way rear.) 

Hasold. I'll hold the door-way! 
Clarke, (throws suit-case out of window and 
starts to climb thr<fugh) Can you tnake it, Alice? 
AucE. Cmi I ? Watch tne. 

(Clarke drops from view. Alice climbs through 
^tOMdaw after him: Bill assisting. Alice 
-drops from view. Bii^ turns, as Matilda 
enters rear, excited. Matilda sees Bill, nwrf 
crosses to him with outstretched' hands.) 

^Mathha, My.dear Mr. Qarbe! You hawe 
gone — I'm so glad. Let me be the first to coogra 



{^to BiLL> IS tnis your devotion to my niece, sirr 
{to Annie) How dare you put your arms about 
Mr. Clarke's neck? Don't attempt to explain. Oh, 
poor Alke! Poor Alice! Harold, where is your 
sister? what's become of Alice? 

Harold. Brace up, Auntie : Alice has just eloped 
with the gardener! 

Matilda. Eloped with the gardener! {sinks 
sobbing on couch) Oh, this is too much! Just 
m a fortune was at handl Oh!— Oh!— Oh!— 
' salts ! The gardener ! - I shall never recover 
•^ this blow. 
AROLD. (Runs to window l.) Ill call them 
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back. Lend a voice, Annie.. It's all right now. 
(makes a trumpet with his hands and calls from 
window) Alice — ^Archie I Come back ! 

Annie, (calling from window) Miss Alice— ' 
Mr. Clarke! 

Bill, (calling from window) Miss Deering— 
Mr. Clarke! 

The Three. Mr. Qarke — come back I 

(Matilda sits erect in amazement,) 

Matilda, (aside) Mr. Clarke? Then who is — 
(looks at Bill, dased) 
Harold. They've heard. They're coming. 

{The three turn from window, Matilda rises.)] 

Matilda. Who is this man ? 

Annie. A gentleman fiiend of mine, Miss 
Deering. 

Harold. It's Bill Worth, the man who was 
hungry and looking for a job. I'm sorry we 
tricked you, Auntie. 

Matilda. Tricked me? Nothing of the sort 
Nonsense. I knew it all the time. Don't think you 
deceived me. Don't ask me to explain. 

Annie. If you want me to stay on here, Miss 
Deering, you'll have to give Bill a job here, too. 

Matilda, (to Bill) I was merely testing your 
honesty: I'm satisfied to try you as a gardener. 

(Alice and Clarke enter rear.) 

Alice. What's the matter, Harold; — ^Aunt 
Matilda! 

Matilda. My dear children, Harold calle, u 
back to receive your old Aunt's blessing. 

Alice, (amased) Your — what? 



Alice ana UlarkeJ Uet married quick, will youf 
Clarke. Yes, we will — (to Alice, as she holds 
up a finger) — for Harold's sake ! 
^ILL. {as Harold shakes Matilda's hands grate- 
ly) It's the good-luck lamp that done this — 
tybitofiti 

CURTAIN. 

POSITIONS AT CURTAIN. 
. Alice. 3. Matilda. 5. Annibi 
. rr tpgR , 4, Harold. 6. Biu, 
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